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Written for the Youths’ Companion. 
THE OSTRICH. 


The ostrich is generally thought to be the larg- 
est, at least it is one of the tallest birds in the 
world, being full seven, and sometimes eight feet 
inheight, from the top of the head to the ground, 
and about four from the back tothe ground. Each 
wing, including the feathers, is about three feet 
long. The plumage is generally black and white, 
though it is said to be sometimes gray. The larg- 
est feathers, which are at the end of the wings and 
tail, are usually white; and the small feathers on 
the back and belly are a mixture of black and 
white. The wings are not large enough in pro- 
portion to the body to raise it from the ground, 
but they serve as sails or oars to cut through the 
air, and add great swiftness to their feet, which 
are shod with a horny substance, enabling them to 
tread firmly and run a great while without hurting 
themselves. 

Ostriches are inhabitants of the great deserts of 
Africa and Arabia, where they live chiefly upon 
vegetables, and live a social and inoffensive life. 
Their eggs are very large, some of them measur- 
ing more than five inches in diameter, and weigh- 
ing twelve or fifteen pounds. They are very pro- 
lific, laying forty or fifty eggs in a season. Of 
all animals, this is the most voracious. It will 
devour leather, glass, hair, stones, metals, or any 
thing that is given to it; but those substances 
which cannot be digested pass whole. 

The bird is not a good tempered one, but when 

provoked makes a hoarse and angry noise, fre- 
quently groaning as if it were in the greatest ag- 
ony;—hence the prophet beautifully alludes to it, 
“T will make a mourning like the ostrich.” The 
Hebrew name is derived from a verb which signi- 
fies to exclaim with a loud voice. 
_ The ostrich is sometimes taken with the lasso, 
in the manner represented in the picture. This is 
a kind of noose made of cord or twisted strips of 
skins, from fifteen to twenty yards inlength. The 
hunter, mounted on the swiftest horse he can find, 
pursues till he comes within reach ofa bird, when 
he whirls the lasso over his head to get it properly 
balanced, then throws it round the neck or legs of 
the bird. And when the bird is caught it is of no 
use, except for its feathers, and these are only 
used to ornament ladies’ bonnets. H. J. H. 





The Boy that would not hear his Mother Pray. 
To the Readers of the “‘ Youth’s Companion,” 

My dear young friends—The last time I wrote 
to you, I told you about the boy that would not hear 
his mother pray. [See the Companion of Feb. 13, 
1835.] I told you that this bad boy had become 
a very wicked man: that he was greatly disgraced, 
and in a place of punishment, and specially trou- 
bled in his mind at the thoughts of his former 
cruel treatment towards his mother. 

When I wrote my last letter to you, this man’s 
motker did not know what had become of her son. 
He had left her several years before. When he 
left her he expected to return to her ina few days. 
Months and years had passed away, but the un- 
dutiful son had neither returned, nor sent to his 
mother a single word of information, by which 
she might hear where he was, or what had be- 
fallen him. This was very cruel, It left the 
mother’s mind in painful suspense. Any day or 
hour, she might hear news from her son, she 
knew not how distressing. Time, instead of les- 
sening, increased her anxiety. A thousand times 
in fancy she could see her son doing some dread- 
ful deed, or coming to some awful end. She felt 
more than she would have felt, had she been call- 
ed to close his eyes in death, and follow his body 
to the grave. Not long ago, this afflicted mother 
heard something which led her to think that her 
long lost son might be here in prison. She wrote 
a letter making inquiry, and on learning that he 

as indeed here, she sat down and poured out the 
Sealing of her heart in a letter to him. 

That you may see something of the trouble 
which this son gave his mother, and what were 
the feelings of the mother towards her son, I send 
you the words, which make a part of the mother’s 
letter. 

‘© My dear son—I take up my pen to write to you 
with a trembling hand, and a heart filled with grief. 
Various and trying are the scenes I have had to 
encounter since we have been separated. Nearly 
four years have elapsed since I have known 
whether you were an inhabitant among the living, 
or whether you had gone to people the mansions of 
the dead. Omy son, it has almost broke my 
heart. I felt it was more than I could bear. 1 
feared some misfortune had befallen you, and that 
Ishould never behold your face again in this 
world. Our house becamea house of mourning, 
and O how oft has the midnight hour witnessed 
my prayers, and the tears I have shed for you, 
when sleep has departed from my eyes, and weari- 
some nights were appointed unto me. Where 
then could my troublod heart find rest but in the 
bosom of religion, andin looking up to the Lord 
for supporting grace! My health daily declined. 
I was brought to the borders of the grave. Your 
sister became deranged, and was carried to the 
asylum for the insane. O my son, before your 
time expires, this trembling heart may cease to 
beat, my weeping eyes be closed in death, and 
these tortured limbs be consigned to the silent 
grave; but be assured you have my forgiveness, 
and my prayers as long as I live.” 

As you may well suppose, it made the son feel 
bad to read this letter. What his mother said 
went deep into his soul, and made him cry like a 
child. Italked with him about his feelings. ‘‘O,” 
says he, ‘‘I did not want to have my mother 
know where I was, for she has got such tender 
feelings I knew it would all but kill her. I thought 
if I did not write to her, after a while she would 
forget me, but I see she has not. I would give 











the whole world, if I had it, if that would remove . 
the trouble that my wicked conduct has brought 

upon my mother. I can bear disgrace, and the 

loss of liberty myself; but when I see how my 

mother feels on my account, it is too much.”— 

Here his feelings choked his utterance, and he 

found relief in a flood of tears. 

After he had recovered himself he continued— 
‘The use of rum, mingling in loose company, 
and indulgence in wicked desires, have brought 
me here. I have had good council, respectable 
connexions, a fair chance for doing well in the 
world; but I have been headstrong, chosen my 
own way, yielded to sin, and am ruined. Some- 
times, I see boys come here, and then I think 
of what I once was. I wish I could make all 
young people see the pain, which sin brings, as I 
have found it in my own experience. I am sure 
if they could, they would be warned by it to shun 
my wicked practices.” 

And now, will not those young friends, who 
read this letter, be warned? Will they not be 
dutiful to their parents, listen to their prayers, and 
obey their council? Will they not forever re- 
frain from all drink that can intoxicate, and avoid 
all company that would corrupt, and every way 
that isevil. I will, Iwill, isthe answer, which 
I seem to hear, coming from the lips of many a 
lovely youth, and so, with great joy of heart, I am, 

Your ever affectionate friend, 
G. Barrerr, Chaplain of Conn. State Prison. 
Wethersfield, Ct. July 20, 1835, 





A MOTHER’S GRIEF. 

The front door was open, and I entered. The 
parlour was vacant; as I wascrossing it, I saw 
the door of a side room opened; I turned towards 
it—and the cause of the unwonted silence of the 
habitation was before me. On a table, against 
the wall of the room, rested a Corrin. With a 
single step, I was at its side: I looked in; it con- 
tained the inanimate form of my little favorite. 
For a moment, I turned away in the agony of dis- 
appointment; I looked again—it was too true; 
and my hopes, childish almost as those I had ex- 
cited in him, lay blighted. AsI gazed upon the 
cold remains before me, my feelings subsided, and 
I recovered that tone, which the well regulated 
mind never loses. It was but to divest myself of 
those acquired feelings concerning death, and the 
child that lay before me, was as lovely and as de- 
serving admiration, as when alive. The beautiful 
glossiness of his prominent forehead, was set off 
by the fine silky hair that stretched in a semicir- 
cle towards the temples; there was a transparen- 
cy in the skin, through which the blue veins show- 
ed with wonderful distinctness; and the budding 
whiteness of the teeth was discernible between 
the slightly opened lips: his little hands were 
crossed below its breast—their beauty had not de- 
parted: but the eyes asI gazed upwards, gleam- 
ed glassy between the lids, through their long 
dark lashes; and as the light flickered through 
the veins, near the window, I sometimes thought 
that life was returning to animate the lovely fea- 
tures on which I gazed. I stooped to press a kiss 
upon its face—it was cold, and the tears that I had 
dropped upon it, trickled off as if they had fallen 
upon polished marble. As I raised my head from 
the coffin, my eyes met those of the mother, 

We gaze upon the dead with ‘regret for their 
loss: we look upon the inanimate corpse of an 
infant, and mourn, that it is so soon snatched away: 
we dwell with fondness upon its features, treasure 
the memory of its beauties, and sigh that we can- 
not longer enjoy them. But when we see those 
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that the bereavement has left childless, standing 
by us in the dignity of grief, the silent cause of 
sorrow yet stretched before them, we shrink al- 
most with awe from their presence. Such for a 
moment, were my feelings. I wished myself ab- 
sent from the scene that was about to ensue; but 
the extended hand of the afflicted parent satisfied 
me that retreat would have been cruelty or cow- 
ardice. I pressed the hand of the mother in the 
ardor of sympathy, and our tears fell fast upon 
the snowy shroud of the outstretched infant. She 
Jeaned forward and buried her face with his in the 
narrow coffin, Fearing the effects of this parox- 
ysm of grief upon the mother, I would have with- 
drawn her. ‘‘ Let me alone,”’ said she; ‘‘ Il know 
by whom I have been afflicted, and in my sorrow 
I will not sin; neither will I charge God foolishly. 
But in my darling’s sickness, he lay day and 
night upon my knees, until he died; and the kind 
officiousness of neighbors has kept me from a sol- 
itary indulgence of grief until now. Let me, then, 
ere they shut him out of my sight forever—let 
me once more feel his face, imprinting its features 
on my neck, though it be cold as death. I came 
to yield up in silence and solitude, my child to 
Him who gave it—but not without the feelings 
and grief ofa mother. I have bowed to the chas- 
tisement—I have even kissed the rod that smote 
me; but I have not mistaken stoicism for resigna- 
tion, nor offered the Lord an unfeeling for a sub- 
missive mind. Four times has the hand of Hea- 
ven visited me in affliction, and I have not myr- | 
mured; and now, when the last lamb of the flock 
is taken, I have, in the hour of prayer and soli- 
tude, exclaimed—‘ The Lord giveth, and the 
Lord taketh away—’ and when the passion of 
grief shall have subsided; when the cords of af-| 
fection, now torn asunder, shall have ceased to 
bleed, and mourning shall have become woven into | 
the tissue of life, instead of being, as now, its! 
whole web, then, perhaps, I may add—‘ Blessed | 
be the name of the Lord;’ But, oh! so lovely—so | 
bright in promise of all that a parent’s heart can | 
ask, and to lie now so cold.” 

Again the mother threw herself upon the coffin, | 
and nestled her face with that of her infant. 

I saw it was no time to offer consolation. She | 
had restrained her grief during the presence of | 
her neighbors; and now that she thought herself | 
alone, she had come forth from her chamber to 
indulge a mother’s grief. __ 

In a short time, the people of the vicinity were | 
seen gathering towards the house, with a view of | 
attending the funeral. The mother impressed a 








new kiss upon the lips of her dead child; she ut- | Which is prepared for the children of God. w.s.p. 


tered one more burst of grief, and shrunk to her | 
chamber. 

In a little while, they screwed down the coffin 
lid, and a slight bustle denoted preparations for a 
procession to the grave. I followed among the very 
few, whom the occasion had called together; and 
as we entered the city of the dead, I saw, by the 
little heap of fresh turned earth, where the tene- 
ment of my little favorite was prepared. 

The line of followers assembled round the little 
grave, and the coffin lay at its mouth. At length, 
the hoarse rumbling of the cords, and the sup- 
pressed sounds of clods falling far down upon the 
coffin, told that dust had been committed to dust. 
I looked for the officiating clergyman, and others 
appeared to await his service—there was none.— 
It was now that I feared for the firmness of the 
mother; she had been almost distracted by grief, 
when her child lay before her, in her own house— 
what could sustain her when she looked down into 
the deep pit, and see it there girt in with the damp- 
ness of the grave, lying cold and stretched out, 
forever to be separated from her gaze; and to be- 
come the companion and the prey of worms ? 

The father stepped forward, and looked down 
upon his child; he withdrew with clamorous grief. 
The mother advanced, and standing upon a little 
eminence of fresh earth, she gazed silently down. 
I could not see her face; but when she raised her 
head to retire, an expression of agony was pass- 
ing from her features; her lips remained firmly 


closed, and her eyes were inflamed. Asshestep- 
ped from the grave, she uttered, in scarcely an 
audible voice, ‘‘ I shall go unto him, but he shall 
return no more to me.”’ [Influence of Mothers. 
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Written for the Youth’s Cumpanion. 
EARLY PIETY. 

How lovely is early piety ! There is in religion 
something which is adapted to the nature of chil- 
dren. ‘The lisping tongue of an infant has often 
and successfully conveyed reproof or instruction. 
I recently heard of an affecting instance of early 
piety in a child but four years old. It was re- 
lated by aclergyman who was well acquainted 
with the facts. This little girl was upon her death 
bed. Her father was standing by her side, and 
watching her with tender anxiety. She looked up 
into his face and said rather mournfully, ‘* Fath- 
er, does’nt the Physician think I’ll die?’ He 
hesitated before answering her, and then told her 
yes. ‘And, father do you think Ill die?” He 
expressed to her their fears that she would not re- 
cover. ‘‘ Father,” she said, ‘‘the grave looks 
very dark—very dark. I can’t bear to think of 
going into it alone. Will you go with me, fath- 
er.” He was quite overcome, and for some time 
could not answer her. When he could speak, he 
explained to her why he could not go with her. 
‘* But, father, I am afraid to go all alone into the 
dark grave. Mother, will you gowithme?” He 
went over the same ground again and told her 
why her mother could not go with her. 

She was thus taught to ‘‘ cease from man.”’ She 
turned upon her pillow and for about six minutes 
did not speak. At last she turned about, and her 
countenance was bright and animated with joy. 
‘*Father,’’? she said, while he listened in silent 
wonder, ‘‘I don’t wish you nor mother to go with 
me now. Jesus Christ will go with me.” When 
her father and mother forsook her, then the Lord 
took her up. 

Many of the readers of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion are older than this interesting child was when 
she died; have they the same confidence in God 
which she had? Like her they may be laid on a 
sick and dying bed. 

‘* From Death’s arrest, no age is free, 
Young children, too, may die.” 

Are they prepared, as she was, to give them- 
selves into the arms of their Saviour, and to be 
glad that he is going into the grave with them; 
and that he is about to take them to that rest 
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THE NURSERY. 


JACK HASTY. 

Jack Hasty is a very impatient boy. Little 
difficulties vex and irritate him, and he often shows 
his vexation and impatience in very improper ways. 
For example, sometimes when he is playing 
with his younger brother, he gets out of humour 
with him, because the little fellow cannot under- 
stand easily, what he wants him to do. His broth- 
er is quite small, and does not think so quick as 
older boys; but Jack does not make any allow- 
ance for this; he flies into a passion with him, in- 
stead of patiently explaining to him what he 
wants. 
The other day, he got his little brother, and an- 
other boy, just about as large, to be his horses; 
and he told them how they must go, when he said 
haw and gee. After he had told them, he would 
then drive them around the yard as fast as possi- 
ble, calling out haw or gee, every now and then, 
uccording as he wanted them to go to the right 
or the left. Bat the poor little fellows could not 
think quick enough, and sometimes they would 





different ways, until Jack got out of all patience. 
At last, he was coming up towards a tree, and 
he called outto them, haw, haw, naw, I say ; 


turn wrong, and sometimes they would pull off 


Lr 


and the little snapper curled round and struck his 
brother right under his eye. He cried aloud with 
the pain, and their father came out to see what 
was the matter. IJ have not time to tell now what 
their father said, for I have more to say about 
Jack’s impatience. 

He would not only get vexed with his little 
brother, but sometimes with mere lifeless things 
such as his knife, and his playthings. Once he 
got punished for it, or rather he punished himself; 
for, as he was whitling one day, trying to dig out 
alittle boat he was making, he got out of patience 
with his knife, because it was dull, and after work. 
ing and worrying away with it for some time, he 
threw his boat down, and struck the knife with al} 
his force into the plank on which he was sitting, 
The knife stuck into the plank, but the force of 
the blow shut it up against his fingers, and cut 
them sadly. He was ashamed to cry, however; 
so he only held it in cold water, until it had done 
bleeding, and then bound it up himself. 

Which is the worst to get vexed with a knife, or 
with a little boy ? It is hard to tell. It is per- 
haps, the greatest folly to get angry with a knife, 
and the greatest wickedness to be angry with a 
brother. The knife not only was not to blame, 
but could not possibly be to blame. Whereas, 
the boy might have been inattentive; though, if 
he had been, that would have been no excuse for 
being angry with him, and striking him with a whip. 
Boys very often get put out, as they call it, 
with what they have to play with, but oftener with 
one another; and I believe it is generally true, 
that the boy who does wrong most frequently him- 
self, is most displeased with others when they do 
wrong. This is absurd enough, but there is one 
thing more absurd still, and that is, that a boy 
who is most likely to be careless about his tools, 
and playthings, is almost always, when he comes 
to use them, getting angry with them, for being 
out of order; as if the fault were not entirely in 
him. Jack Hasty, for example, will throw his 
hat down anywhere, when he comes in, and then 
when he wants to go out again, in a great hurry, 
he will run all about the house looking every where, 
and scolding and fretting as if he thought his hat 
ought to go and hang itself up, when he throws it 
down. 

I advise you, Jack Hasty, to go and drive up 
nail, in some proper place, and always put your 
hat on it; and then I presume you will find it 
there, when you want to go out. So I advise you 
to have a place for all your things, and to keep 
them in order. When your knife gets dull, sharp- 
en it; when your wheelbarrow is broken, mend 
it; and do every thing calmly and patiently, and 
there will be no occasion for your getting out of 
humour. But, above all, never treat that little 
brother of yours unkindly. He likes to play with 
you, and you ought to do all you can to make him 
happy. [ Mount Vernon Reader. 





THE TRUANT. 


Henry Jones was twelve years of age when his 
father sent him to the high school in the town 
in which he lived. One bright summer afternoon, 
as Henry was walking along the shore of the riv- 
er, on his way to school, he saw a beautiful boat 
floating upon the water, and tied with a long rope 
to astump. He threw his book and slate on the 
bank, and thought he would stop a moment an 
play with the boat. 

He took hold of the rope and pulled the boat 
up to a large rock, so that he could get in, and 
then taking the paddle, pushed himself out into the 
stream as far as the rope would allow him to g9- 
It seemed so much more pleasant to him to be 
playing upon the water, in the cool breeze of the 
summer day, than to be studying in the school 
house, that he resolved he would stay in the boat 
for about half an hour, and then go to school and 
make some excuse for being tardy. 

After paddling about for a little while, he saw 
a board floating down the stream, but so far © 























but the boys went wrong, and he felt so vexed, 
that he struck at them pretty hard, with his whip, 


that he could not reach it unless he untied the 
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rope. He supposed he could easily paddle the 
poat back again to the shore, and therefore boldly 

ushed out into the stream. The current carried 
him rapidly down the river, and notwithstanding 
all his efforts, it was a long time before he could 
regainthe shore. He then took hold of the rope, 
and with much difficulty succeeded in drawing the 
poat back again to the place from which he had 
started. 

It was now too late for him to venture to school. 
He was very much fatigued with his hard work in 
paddling against the current, and drawing the 
boat up the stream. His feet were wet, and his 
hands blistered. As he sat down on a rock on 
the shore to rest himself, he felt alone and unhap- 
py. It was the first time he had ever played the 
truant, asd his conscience reproached him for the 
sin. The remainder of the afternoon he lounged 
away in indolence, and then went home, oppress- 
edwith feelings of guilt. 

When Henry rose the next morning, he was 
troubled with the thought that he had no excuse 
to render at school, for his absence the day be- 
fore. It would have been well if he had honestly 
confessed his fault, and asked forgiveness; he then 
might have been happy again. But, no! He 
decided to tell a lie; and, when at school he was 
asked by his instructer why he was absent, he re- 
plied that his father wished him to stay at home 
toassist him. Thus did he increase his guilt, and 
burden his conscience with new sorrows. 

Not long after this, as Henry was going to 
school, he met some boys with their fishing poles, 
ona fishing excursion to a neighbouring brook. 
They invited Henry to go with them. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated ; but then he thought that as 
he escaped detection before, he might be as 
successful again, and he concluded to go. He 
tried to feel happy, as he ran along upon the 
green grass, and played among the tall trees 
which rose from the margin of the brook. But 
he was not happy, for he was continually fearing 
that his conduct might be discovered. [ib. 














BENEVOLENCE. 





FEMALE HEROISM. : 

[We are assured that the following extraordinary narrative is 
strictly accurate in all its details.—Presbyterian.] 

The acceptance of a most splendid villa, furn- 
ished with costly comfort, presented to an Eng- 
lish widow lady, by a French nobleman of high 
distinction, in gratitude for the preservation of 
his child by that lady during the revolution in Pa- 
ris, 1830, has been most firmly and positively re- 
fused. Since those memorable days, every at- 
tempt had failed to discover the preserver of the 
child; and the only knowledge gained that an 
English widow lady, pale, exhausted, her dress 
much torn, and nearly drenched with blood, had, 
fiom amidst a heavy discharge of cannon, silent- 
ly entered the nobleman’s apartment, and tender- 
ly placing her little charge upon the sofa, bowed 
and retired too swiftly to be traced. 

A trivial circumstance a few weeks since led to 
the discovery of the lady’s name and residence— 
Upon reading the document which put her in pos- 
sion of the noble gift, she remained for a few mo- 
ments silent and thoughtful; then turning to the 
legal gentlemen sent by the nobleman to witness 
her signature of acceptance, she addressed them 
in these beautiful words;—‘‘Tell the father of the 
child I protected in the hour of peril, I return his 
offering with grateful feelings. Thanks are not 
due to me, let them be given tothat Being, who, 
in the moment of danger, allowed me strength of 
mind to encounter the bloody scene. My reward 
claims no other notice than the inward conscious- 
ness I feel of having only performed a Christian 
duty ; and tell him, the motto I rest uponto guide 
my actions, is toendeavour to do towards others 
as I would have wished them to have done to- 

wards me, under similar circumstances.” 

A magnificent painting is in preparation rep- 

resenting the awful period of the child’s rescue, 








from an accurate sketch drawn by the officer who 
rode the charger stopped by her heroic courage, 
and who obtained an interview a few days since 
to intreat her permission for its execution, which 
has been granted, provided her name remain un- 
divulged during her life-time. And an eminent 
artist is now employed in taking her likeness. 
The painting represents the lady ia her widow 
dress, on one knee, extricating with her left hand, 
a lovely child from the> dead body of its nurse, 
who had fallen a victim to the discharge of a mus- 
ket. Her right hand firmly grasps the bridle,and 
arrests in its progress a powerful charger, whose 
fore feet trample on her dress. The mounted of- 


ficer, impatient to proceed, appears, withdrawing 
his sword from the wound he has inflicted on her 
arm, and from which the blood flows copiously.— 
Near her stands a furious looking soldier, display- 


ing on the point of his bayonet a remnant of the 
widow’s cap, which he has torn, when directing 
his aim toward the child; and in the back ground 
isseenthe nobleman’s carriage broken by the 
populace. 
but effective words, she addressed to the officer at 
the moment of receiving the wound : ‘‘ Soldier ! if 
you are a father, spare my arm to support this child.”’ 

During the officer’s interview with the lady, he 
expressed a hope that she had not suffered much 
pain from the wound his sword had given; when 
she partly uncovered her arm, and assured him 
that the scar she wore, only reminded her of his 
humanity, and that she felt happy in the opportu- 
nity afforded her of thanking him for preventing 
the destructive weapon from inflicting severer in- 
jury. It is the intention of the nobleman to visit 
England with his child early in the spring, and to 
conduct the widow to his résidence, where he in- 
tends to welcome the preserver of his child with 
princely splendor, and where the benevolence of 
this nobleminded woman will be prized. 





A NOBLE ACT REWARDED. 


A short time since we published the fact that a 
man by the name of Wood had unexpectedly in- 
herited the sum of twenty seven thousand pounds 
sterling, bequeathed to him by some friend in 
It appears that the fortunate person is 
Mr. Joseph Wood, of Trenton, in this state, and 
that the bequest was made under the following 
circumstanses:—Several years ago, the only child 
of an English gentleman fell overboard from a 
steamboat in the Delaware, at the foot of Ches- 
nut street wharf, Philadelphia, and would inevit- 


England. 


ably have perished, but for the promptitude o 


Mr. Wood, who instantly plunged into the water, 
and with great difficulty and danger succeeded in 
restoring the child to the arms of bis agonized 
Repeated and liberal offers of reward 
have since been made to Mr. Wood, which have 
been as constantly refused by him on the ground 


parents. 


Underneath are inscribed the simple 


|her stay away so long, They called after her all 
day ,but she did not hear. In the night they were so 
cold for want of the protecting wings of their 
mother, that they shivered as if they were in con- 
vulsions. There were five in the nest. Two died 
from cold during the night. The three others still 
lived the next day; but in climbing up the sides 
of the nest to see if their mother was coming, two 
of these fell upon the ground, and broke their 
slender limbs. They remained there a tong time 
suffering great pain. They could not move from 
the place, for they could neither walk nor fly. At 
last a great dog which was passing by, saw them 
and put an end to their pains by devouring them. 
As for the one left in the nest, he did not die so 
soon. He lived all day, trembling with cold and 
was very hungry. He cried for his mother as 
long as he was able, and then worn out and dis- 
consolate, he fell upon the cold bodies of his dead 
brothers in the nest. The night was stormy; a 
cold rain fell, and a tempestuous wind blew. The 
unfortunate little sparrow endured all this in his 
agony, and lived several hours after. He died 
just as day was beginning to dawn, andthe awak- 


{ 


once possessed. 








ened birds in the forest around were warbling forth 
the songs of the morning. 
pretty little birds, who all died an unhappy death, 
because a wicked boy had killed their mother. 


Such was the lot of five 


From the Youth’s Miscellany. 
A GOOD NAME. 

Children, I want you to tell me which is the easi- 
est, to obtaina good name, or to lose it when 
By a good name I mean a good 
reputation, respectability, and favor. 
your answer, that it is easiest to lose it. 
good name is like a piece of white paper, which 
if once blotted wil) never be got out again so as 


I anticipate 
Yes, a 


to leave no print of it behind; it is like a fair 
structure, a long time rearing, but quickly ruined; 
or like a merghant’s estate, long accumulating, 
but lost in a moment. 

Who that you have read of have been celebra- 
ted for having a good name when young? Samu- 
el, David, Josiah and many others. 

-Can you tell me of any other one who possess- 
ed a good name when young, and who went about 
doing good when older. Jesus Christ. Yes. He 
set an example that we ought to follow at every 
step of our lives. While young he was obedient 
to his parents; he grew in favor with God and 
man. He was not only subject to his parents, but 
was also anxious to do the will of God his heaven- 
f\ly father. At twelve years old, he was found in 
the company of wise men, hearing them and ask- 
ing them questions. Afterwards we find that he 
is engaged in relieving the distressed, in visiting 
the sick, in alleviating the condition of the poor, 
and telling those with whom he was associated 
that repentance was necessary to salvation; weep- 














that he had done no more than his duty, and the} ing over the city that disregarded his instructions, 
conscious feeling that a worthy action carried with | and assuring those that despised his warnings, that 
it its own reward. The gentleman, however, who the situation of them who had not heard him would 


recently died, could not forget the noble disinter- 
ested conduct of the preserver of his child’s life; 
and on opening his will, it was found to contain the 
above munificent bequest, of which Mr. Wood 
Truly a magnificent re- 


has been duly apprised. 
ward for so noble an action.—New Jersey Gaz. 








MORALITY. 








Translated from Berquin for the Yuuth’s Companion by “A Teach- 


er in New Bedford.” 


THE LITTLE ORPHAN BIRDS, 


One day as a sparrow was flying about the 
fields in search of food for her little ones, a little boy 
who had taken his father’s gun without permission, | ° 
saw her alight on a bush, and shot her dead upon 
He then ran, took her up with a wick- 


Wicked 


the spot: 
ed joy, and gave her to his dog to eat. 
boy ! why did he destroy this poor bird, which 
had never done any harm, especially at a time 


when she was so necessary to her he!pless young 
ones? Poor things, they did not know what made 


be far more toletable than theirs. To imitate 
the example of the blessed Saviour will be raising 
a monument for a good name that will be more 
durable than brass, and more lasting than marble. 

Do you. not findthat those children who strive 
to obtain good names, who wished to be beloved, 
who are obedient to their parents, respectful to 
superiors, loving to their equals, and kind to their 
inferiors; do you not find that they have many 
more friends than those who are of an opposite 
character? Oh then be anxious to do right, and 
strive to secure a good name. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 


A Sabbath. School without Teachers. 
A gentleman passing by a school-house in the coun- 
try which had some time before been given up by the 
Sabbath school teachers, and seeing the smoke issu- 
ing from the chimney, had the curiosity to look in, to 
see what was going on there; and was surprised to see 
a number of little children, some of whom had trav- 
elled several imiles on that cold morning, to meet in 
































































































































Youth’s Companion. 





the Sabbath school. They had made a fire with a few 
chips, and were standing around with their books, en- 
deavoring to learn themselves. As they had no instruc- 
ters in this school, they were at some loss to under- 
stand the sentence, ‘* They that turn many to righteous- 
ness, shall shine as the slars forever and ever.”? 

The teachers of this school had, one after another, 
quit the work: some supposed they had more import- 
ant duties to perform; some had found the weather too 
cold; and others could not rise early enough in the 
morning. If teachers want excuses, such as these, 
they can find them in abundance.—S, 3. Mag. 

eae TOE BLS TE 


Attachment to School. 


Says a teacher, two of my class, who formerly lived 
in the vicinity of the church, have removed to a very 
great distance, and thinking the walk too long for them, 
I advised them to go to a school more convenient. 

After being absent about six weeks they returned, 
and with tears hegged me to receive them again, as 
the teachers (they said) did not appear to love them 
as they do in our school, and that there was no chil- 
dren’s church where the whole of the sermon could 
he understood. One of them, from being a melan- 
choly, thoughtless child hassince been very attentive 
and appears to appreciate my instructions. I sincere- 
ly regret that they cannot attend more regularly, as I 
have been very sanguine in expecting good results from 
this attachment. I mention this as an encouragement 
to perseverance, as I thought this very child incorrigi- 
ble and had often given her up in utter hopelessness. I 
now find that she is as susceptible of instruction and 
impressions as any in the class.—S. S. Journal. 











EDITORIAL. 


[Editor’s Correspondence.] , 
INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
LETTER XIV. 


Dear Children,—I was to tell you in my next, I be- 
lieve, something more about the Indian war, in which 
Mrs. B.’s husband was killed. Mrs. B., you will re- 
collect, is the lady in mourning of whom I told you in 
my last. You must remember, in the first place, that 
all this country where we now live, was once the 
home of the Indians. But as the population of the 
white people has increased and extended farther and 
farther, to the westward, and southward, and north- 
ward, the Indians have been driven before it, over 
mountains and vallies and rivers, till now you will 
find only a few scattering tribes, until you have tra- 
velled westward far beyond the great river Mississi- 
pi, or northward beyond the boundary of the United 
States. The Indians have always felt that it was 
wrong to drive them from their lands. This feeling 
has often led them to murder the white people who 
were coming in to settle among them, and then bloody 
wars have almost always followed. This was the 
principal cause of the war which I am talking about 
with the Sacs and Fox Indians. ‘They lived along on 
the northern borders of I}linois, on the Fox and Rock 
rivers, and in the territory adjoining. They saw the 
white settlements increasing and surrounding them on 
every side; they had even sold their country to the 
United States, and they knew that they must soon 
leave, but this they were unwilling to do, and so when 
the whites began to crowd upon them, they began to 
commit depredations and frequently the most cruel 
and heart-rending murders were perpetrated. 

One of the unhappy families murdered by the Indi- 
ans was Mr. Hall’s, They were a refined, intelligent 
and lovely family. ‘Two of the sons were in the field 
at a distance, and escaped; but the rest of the family 
were all athome. ‘They saw the Indians approach- 
ing, and fastened the doors, but with their battle axes 
they soon beat them open. The mother had conceal- 
ed some of the youngest chililren in the chamber, and 
just come down again. At this moment the Indians 
entered, rushed upon the father, and soon he was ly- 
ing lifeless upon the floor. The mother and two eld- 
est daughters were next confined as prisoners; then 
the helpless chillren were discovered, one after ano- 
ther, and put to death. When they had finished their 
dreadful work, and plundered the house, they began 
a hasty retreat, taking with them the mother and her 
two daughters as captives. They were placed upon 








horses without saddles, and obliged to ride with great 
speed. The mother was in feeble health, and could 
not endure this mode of travelling; she was therefore 
put to death, and her two daughters were left alone 
in the hands of these merciless savages. ‘They travel- 
led very rapidly, night and day, through the wilder- 
ness, making only short stops, till they arrived at the 
Indian encampment. It was a sort of island in a vast 
swamp, and could be approached only on one side, 
and on that only through deep mire. When they 
stopped on the way, the young ladies often thought, 
from the appearance of the Indians, that they were 
preparing to take their lives; and in such a situation, 
they scarcely felt any desire to live. ‘The Indians, 
however, never harmed them, and in a few days they 
were ransomed at the price of two thousand dollars 
and ten horses, and taken back to their few surviving 
friends. One of the young warriors claimed one of 
the captives as his prize, and would not consent to 
give her up, till he had taken a large lock of her hair, 
which he said he would keep as a trophy of his valor 
and his love. 

This is only one ofa great many outrages of differ- 
ent kinds, which the Indians committed, and which 
induced the government to send an army to punish 
them. The army had many battles with them, in 
which many of our people and several hundred of the 
Indians were slain. There was one battle about five 
miles from the banks of the Mississippi river, a con- 
siderable distance above the northern boundary of the 
state of Illinois, The Indians retreated to the river, 
the army closely pursuing them. When they arrived 
upon the banks and could flee no further, they turned 
upon the army and fought with desperation. Many 
fell, and the rest, when they saw what must be'their 
fate, men, women and children, all plunged into the 
waters, and most of them perished. ‘This was the last 
battle, and those who survived made a treaty to live 
in peace and no more injure their white brethren. 

Now children, I wish to ask you, was this war right 
or was it wrong? You will say, [ suppose, that it was 
right that the Indians should be punished for their 
cruelty and wickedness. But let us not be too hasty in 
deciding against the Indians. Ifthe white people had 
always been kind and friendly to them, the Indians 
would never have been guilty of such conduct. When 
William Penn and his friends settled in Pennsylvania, 
they told the Indians that they were brethren, and 
wished to live in peace; and the Indians never hurt 
them, but loved them better than they did their own 
people. Besides, the Indians had no Bible to tell 
them that they should love their enemies. They had 
one prophet, Ne-a-popos, but he was not the prophet 
of God; he was a heathen, and was always the first 
to encourage and excite them to murder their enemies. 
I suppose the Indians thought they were doing right; 
they believed that the white people meant to get all 
their lands away. ‘The following short story will 
show you how they felt about it. An Indian and a 
white man were sitting down together upon a log; 
the Indian asked the white man to sit along a little. 
~ moved along, and the Indian sat close to him. 

retty soon he asked him again to sit along a little. 
He moved along, and the Indian sat up close to him 
again. Soon he asked him again to sit along a little; 
and then again, and again; but at last the white man 
came to the end of the log, and the Indian asked him 
again to sit along a little. ‘I can’t,” said the white 
man, ‘I have come to the end.” ‘ That’s just how 
you treat poor Indian,” said the red maa, * you keep 
crouding him along till he gets to the end, and then 
croud him off.’ The white people did wrong to 
croud the red men away from their lands and oppress 
them, and therefore it was all wrong. There are now 
very many good men, and the number is fast increas- 
ing, who think that war is always wrong, and that 
Christians ought never to go to war. These people 
are forming Peace Societies. They wish to have a!! 
people and nations do as the Bible says, ‘ resist not 
evil,” but “love one another.” In Heaven, dear 
children, there isno war. There are armies there, 
but they are the armies of the Prince of Peace. That 
you may be numbered with that innumerable compa- 
ny of angels and spirits of just men made perfect, and 
forever sing in that blessed abode, is the desire and 














prayer of your affectionate Sepewicx. 
POETRY. ~ 
DISCONTENTED EMMA, 
MOTHER. 


Almira, go and get your work, 
And sit with me, my dear, 
Aud Emma, you may read to us; 
We will with pleasure hear. 
Two little Misses so employed 
Is a delightful sight; 





And after tea the time’s your own, 
And you may play till night. 
Emma, why do you look displeased, 
Don’t you approve my plan? 
Well, alter it yourself, my dear, 
And mend it if you can. 
EMMA. 
I’m tired of sitting here so still, 
Mama, with only you; 
I’m tired of work, I’m tired of home, 
I’m tired of reading too. 
And only just Almira here, 
If { should want to play; 
If Pd my will, Pd go abroad 
Most gladly every day. 
MOTHER. 
Emma, do you know Peggy Hill, 
That little modest child, 
Who sometimes comes on errands here? 
She lives with Mrs. Wild. 
She came the other day while you 
Were sitting here with me; 
Almira sewed, you had a book, 
And read most prettily. the 
She tried to do her errand twice, 2% 
But when she strove to speak, 
I saw her turn aside and pass 
Her hand across her cheek. 


I thought it strange, and led her out; 
What ails you, child, said I, 

Pray have you hurt yourself, or what 
Can thus have made you cry? 

No, ma’am, said she, I am not hurt, 
I am to blame I fear, 

But such a tender sight as this, 
Will always force a tear. 

For I had tender parents once, 
Affectionate and kind; 

But they are gone, forever gone, 
And left their babes behind. 

I had a little sister too, 
And many a pleasant day, 

We, with our mother, work’d and read 
The cheerful hours away. 


But when we lost our parents, ma’am, 
Our living too was fled; 

And we were placed in stranger’s hands, 
To earn our daily bread, 

My sister did not long support 
The hardships of her fate; 

She left this miserable world, 
And sought a happier state. 

Since that I’ve borne my heavy lot 
Alone without relief; 

I have no friend to pity me, 
Or listen to my grief. 


My mistress lives in wealth and ease, 
From want and sorrow free; 

She never knew what labour was, 
And cannot feel for me. 


I work from morn till night, and try, 
‘To please her all the while, 

And think sometimes I'd give the workt 
To have one pleasant smile. 

But every day I give offence, 
In spite of all my care; 

And angry words and cruel blows, 
It is my lot to bear. 

Ah little, Madam, do the rich, 
Who claim our constant aid, 

Think of the sufferings that attend 
A little servant maid. 

When I am sick, I creep away, 
And seek my lonely hed; 

But no kind sister follows me, 
To hold my aching head. 

No tender mother’s soothing voice 
Lulls my poor heart to ceo 

But on my dear lost home I think, 
And lie alone and weep. 


And then a gushing flood of tears 
Streamed down her pallid cheek; 

She silent bent her trembling knee, 
But had not power to speak. 

Poor little helpless one, thought I, 
The blessings you lament, 

My children have, and yet they live, 
In fretful discontent. , 

EMMA. 

Give me the book, I love to read— 
I love Almira too; 

And every day Pll work and read 
With her, mamma, and you. 
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